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While  I  thought  these  things,  a  voice  cried 
to  me  from  the  crimson  figures:  “Into  the 

dance!  there  is  none  that  can  be  spared  out 

# 

$ 

of  the  dance;  into  the  dance!  into  the  dance! 
that  the  gods  may  make  them  bodies  out  of 
the  substance  of  our  hearts and  before  I 
could  answer,  a  mysterious  ivave  of  passion, 
that  seemed  like  the  soul  of  the  dance  moving 
over  our  souls,  took  hold  of  me,  and  I  was 
swept,  neither  consenting  nor  refusing,  into 
the  midst. 


— from  Rosa  Alchemica,  by  Yeats 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOSEPH  TRIBBLE 


It  was  midday  and  the  sidewalk 
was  crowded ;  those  going  uptown 
were,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
right  hand  side,  those  going 
downtown,  on  the  left;  but  there 
were  a  few  unregenerate  souls 
who,  shouldered  out  of  their  own 
stream  or  capricious  by  nature, 
slogged  along  against  the  tide. 
Shatov  was  one  of  these  (though 
of  which  category  we  know  not) 
and  behind  him  Decker  dodged 
like  a  cat  in  a  hail-storm,  sporadic¬ 
ally  arriving  at  his  side  in  time  to 
catch  the  tail  end  of  a  sentence  or, 
more  usually,  a  paragraph,  only  to 
be  again  dislodged  by  an  importu¬ 
nate  shoulder.  There  was  a  fragile, 
unlikely  rhythm  to  it,  almost 
strophic,  like  a  Balinese  dance. 


".  .  .  and  you’d  be  a  damn’  fool 
not  to,”  said  Shatov,  slogging  not 
so  much  determinedly  as  oblivi¬ 
ously.  Men,  as  they  passed  him, 
muttered;  women  glared  and 
spitefully  bruised  Decker  with 
their  parcels,  handbags,  or  chil¬ 
dren.  "Go  into  medicine.  Make 
lots  of  money.  Raise  a  wife  and 
ten  children.  Charge  incredible 
prices  for  doing  scientific  things 
and  saying  wise,  Talmudic  say¬ 
ings.  And  for  Pete’s  sake  get  off 
my  artistic  back,  it’s  not  built  for 
your  weight.” 

"But,  Mike,”  said  Decker  breath¬ 
lessly,  having  been  out-generaled 
by  a  woman  with  a  five-year-old. 

"I  know,  kiddo.  Listen,  they’ll 
take  you  after  this  year  of  grad 
work,  won’t  they?” 

"Sure,  I  just  got  my  confirma¬ 
tion  today.  I  was  an  alternate.” 

"Aren’t  we  all?  Say  yes,  kiddo. 
More:  expostulate,  rhapsodize,  vi¬ 
brate  with  emotion  and  loquacious 
affirmation.  Here,  this  will  do.” 
A  neon  sign  had  caught  his  eye, 
doused  and  dirt-gray  in  the  noon 
light,  and  he  made  for  the  door¬ 
way  obliquely  across  the  streams 
of  traffic  and  waited  there  for 
Decker. 

"You  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
splendid  general  public,”  Shatov 
said,  maneuvering  the  other  to¬ 
ward  a  booth,  "seem  to  think  of 
the  'artist’  as  a  bloody  giant,  in¬ 
trinsically  different  from  every¬ 
body  else,  a  macrocephalic  titan 
with  an  internal  hemorrhage  who 
just  stands  there  and  bleeds  to 
himself  because  he’s  so  much  more 
sensitive  than  anybody  else,  and  if 


anyone  had  the  brains,  the  brass, 
and  the  intellectual  stamina,  he’d 
just  stand  there  too  and  bleed  his 
own  silent,  private,  and  ineffably 
sensitive  flow. 

"Two  beers,  please. 

"And  the  irritating  thing  is 
that  this  is  so  common  and  so 
perennial,  like  some  leprous  ever¬ 
green  of  the  public  mind,  that  the 
artists,  soi-disant,  have  come  to 
believe  it  themselves.  It  used  to  be 
the  garret,  the  seclusions,  and  un¬ 
knowable  suffering.  Now  it’s  the 
beard,  the  jeans,  the  broads,  and 
mass-mediated  suffering.”  Thrust¬ 
ing  his  own  hairy  chin  forward, 
he  continued,  "And  I’m  just  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  them:  I  say  I’m 
different,  too.  So  you  see  the 
marks  of  self-styled  art.  Unique¬ 
ness  and  suffering.  But  hell,  every¬ 
body’s  different  and  everybody 
suffers,  the  majority  of  the  time, 
anyway,  and  what  differentiates 
the  soulless  general  public  is  that 
half  of  them  are  unaware  and  the 
other  half  suppress  it.  Then  they 
read,  or  see,  or  hear  something 
that  reminds  them  of  what  'I’ 
means  and  of  how  they  suffer,  and 
they  go  into  agonies  of  adulation 
and  say,  'Gosh,  this  fellow  must 
be  really  different,  to  get  right  to 
the  bottom  of  little  old  me  like 
that.’  And  now  for  the  other 
camp,  the  ones  with  the  giant 
sensitivities  who  can’t  tell  an  ass 
from  an  eggshell,  pimps  for  the 
Muse,  who  gull  the  public  into 
believing  that  they’re  artists  be¬ 
cause  they  say  so  and  can  show 
the  stigmata,  and  who  build  up  a 
cult  of  art  based  on  inwardness, 
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group  inwardness,  and  different¬ 
ness  and  sensationalism  because 
they  don’t  believe  in  themselves. 
If  you  told  them  that  there  was 
anything  more  to  life  than  col¬ 
lective  introspection,  sensuality, 
egotistical  theosophical  maunder- 
ings,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
stigmata,  most  of  them  would 
laugh  at  you  and  the  rest  wouldn’t 
believe  it.  If,  of  course,  you  put 
it  in  the  properly  uphip  terms.” 

"Fine,”  said  Decker,  now  on  his 
third  glass  of  beer  in  an  effort  to 
keep  pace,  swallow  for  phrase, 
with  Shatov.  "I  think  you’ve  dis¬ 
posed  rather  neatly  of  most  of  the 
population.  But  there  must  be 
some  of  the  bleeding  unwashed 
that  you’re  being  unfair  to.  Think 
of  acorns,  and  Rome.” 

"I’m  coming  to  them.  Most  of 
them,  though,  stopped  growing 
and/or  building  the  minute  they 
found  they  could  get  whatever 
they  wanted  —  and  they’re  re¬ 
markably  modest  —  by  simply 
looking  inscrutably  Oedipal. 
There  are  a  few  that  are  real.  The 
whole  trouble  is,  though,  that  you 
can’t  really  tell  for  a  while,  be¬ 
cause  almost  anybody  who’s  even 
reasonably  autosuggestible  can 
work  himself  up  into  a  state  of 
agonized  uniqueness  and  produce 
a  presentable  poem,  sometimes  a 
short  story,  and  almost  never  a 
novel.  The  novelists  are  the  easiest 
to  pick  out  right  away  and  the 
poets  the  hardest.  I  think  you 
have  to  have  a  sense  for  poetry,  as 
for  jazz.” 

"I  don’t  see  the  point,”  Decker 
said  moodily. 


"Sorry.  The  point  is  this,  I 
think.  That  poverty  and  cultism 
do  not  produce  good  writing  or 
good  anything.  That  serving  a 
cause  with  a  capital  *C*  is  being 
served  in  a  most  sublimely  self- 
abnegating  and  ecstatic  manner 
by  many  other  sublime  and  ecsta¬ 
tic  individuals  who  are  so  delight¬ 
fully  aware  of  the  many  things 
you  are  yourself  aware  of,  is  not 
a  way  of  life,  but  a  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  life.  Less  clear.  Let’s  put  it 
this  way.  That  the  test  for  the 
artist  is  if  his  art  is  not  a  means 
to  life  but  a  means  of  life;  blunt¬ 
ly,  if  his  art  or  craft  is  not  simply 
in  lieu  of  something  he  doesn’t 
have,  but  he  can  have  everything 
he  wants — fame,  money,  and  love, 
for  example,  as  the  most  com¬ 
mon  —  and  still  produce.  Shake¬ 
speare,  for  example,  though  he 
just  barely  qualifies,  and  Dosto¬ 
yevsky  because  he  kept  writing 
even  after  he  had  more  than 
enough  to  lose  at  roulette.  But 
Gide  and  Stevens  are  the  ideal 
examples.  Not  that  they  produced 
anything  more  memorable  than 
Joyce,  but  that  he  would  have 
written  just  as  much  and  perhaps 
a  little  better  even  if  he  had  been 
filthy  rich  and  fat  and  happy  and 
hypermetropic  with  a  well-fed 
wife  and  a  suitably  agnostic,  or  at 
least  non-Roman,  daughter.  And 
the  same  for  Thomas  and  La 
Forgue  and  anyone  else  whose 
name  you’d  like  to  drop.  I  need 
another  beer.” 

"Damn  right  you  do,”  Decker 
said,  placing  very  deliberate  circles 
over  circles  with  his  glass.  "I 
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wish  you’d  just  drink  and  shut  up 
for  a  change.  You’re  just  confus¬ 
ing  the  hell  out  of  me  by  knock¬ 
ing  the  cult  of  poverty  off  the 
pedestal  and  replacing  it  with  a 
cult  of  security,  but  I  really  don’t 
care  and  especially  do  I  not  want 
your  answer.  How’s  the  family?” 

"Don’t  be  funny.” 

"I’m  serious.  How’s  Trudy?” 

"Ah,  splendid.”  The  beer  ar¬ 
rived  and  was  assimilated.  Shatov 
tongued  his  beard  for  moisture 
and  said,  "Trudy,  as  you  well 
know,  is  rapturously  engorged 
with  life.  Her  abdomen  is  rival¬ 
ling  her  hips  in  girth.  My  type¬ 
writer  initiates  odd  rhythms  in  her 
liver  and  must  be  silenced  at  ar¬ 
bitrary  hours.  She  has  a  soft- 
boiled  egg  for  breakfast  and 
spinach  at  intervals  throughout 
the  day  and  by  evening  has  con¬ 
sumed  her  third  quart  of  milk. 
She  has  decided  that  our  last  name 
is  a  baneful  thing  to  wish  upon  a 
child.  Finally,  and  in  summation, 
she  is  well,  and  I  thought  we  were 
discussing  Art  and  Life  and  such 
things  of  Lasting  Significance.” 

"I’d  rather  not,  if  you  don’t 
mind.” 

"I  do  believe  you’re  feeling  ar¬ 
tistic,”  Shatov  said,  laughing. 

"No.” 

"Come  now,  admit  it.  Some¬ 
thing  sacrosanct  is  being  violated. 
Your  sensibilities  revolt  at  the 
profanation.” 

"Alright,  maybe  so.  And  I 
think  it’s  justified.  You’re  sitting 
there  with  a  glass  to  talk  at,  hav¬ 
ing  a  gay  old  time  tearing  down 
attitudes  and  reverences  that  I 


happen  to  think  have  some  justi¬ 
fication  for  their  existence.  You’re 
probably  right  about  most  of  it, 
but  that  only  makes  it  more  an¬ 
noying,  because  if  you  continue 
you’re  going  to  wind  up  saying 
that  art  is  useless  because  every¬ 
one  is  an  artist  except  the  ones 
who  say  that  they’re  artists.” 

"Now  we’re  getting  somewhere. 
But  if  that  means  anything  at  all 
it  means  that  art  is  art  because  it’s 
concerned  exclusively  with  media 
of  communication.  So  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  an 
artistic  shoemaker  only  because 
his  medium  is  so  consecrated  to 
functionality  that  the  possibilities 
for  communication  are  almost 
obliterated.  Shoemakers  being  a 
stalwart  bunch,  this  doesn’t  bother 
them  too  much.  The  ones  that  it 
does  bother  are  the  critics  and 
journalists,  the  hangers-on,  the 
ones  who  aren’t  quite  useless 
enough  to  be  artists.  But  the  hell 
with  them.  What  I’m  coming 
down  to,  kiddo,  is  that  you’re  not 
aspiring  to  a  privileged  class.  The 
class  is  useful  only  because  it’s 
non-productive,  in  the  pragmatic 
sense,  and  because,  if  everybody 
else  is,  presumably,  so  busy  living 
that  they  have  no  time  to  think 
about  it — and  I  wish  that  were 
the  reason — that  someone  has  to 
do  the  thinking  for  them,  actually 
has  to  make  them  think,  or  try  to. 
All  art  has,  I  think,  that  as  its 
object,  despite  what  its  theorizers 
say  about  exhibitionism,  sublima¬ 
tion,  or  any  of  the  idealistic  clap¬ 
trap.”  Shatov  stopped  and  looked 
surprised  that  he  had  ended  on  so 
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unpolemic  a  note.  His  tongue 
flicked  over  his  lips  and  he  cleared 
his  throat  and  he  stopped  .again. 

Decker  was  watching  him  can- 
nily  and  beer  shone  like  glory  in 
his  eyes.  "You’re  a  hoax,  Mike,” 
he  said,  "a  shill.  Somebody’s  left 
you  alone  in  the  fun  house  and 
you’ve  stuck  all  the  distortions  to¬ 
gether  into  one  image.” 

"Go  ahead.”  Shatov  was  grin¬ 
ning  slightly.  "Finish  the  conceit.” 

"I  can’t.  It  won’t  run  that  far. 
Besides,  I  can’t  talk  that  well  and 
I’ve  said  some  pretty  silly  things 
in  the  last  half-hour  and  I  don’t 
want  to  be  too  consistent.  But  I 
can  write  pretty  well  and  I  don’t 
think  that  you’ve  said  anything 
today  to  indicate  that  I  can’t  or 
shouldn’t.” 

"Isn’t  present  company  always 
excepted?” 

"You  know  what  I  mean.” 
Decker  fumbled,  groped  for 
words;  he  shifted  in  his  seat,  dis- 
jointedly  demonstrated  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  Shatov’s  argument, 
called  for  more  beer;  finally,  he 
perorated  with  an  almost  convinc¬ 
ing  lucidity.  Shatov’s  beard  was  a 
persona:  behind  it,  he  was  a  used- 
car  dealer.  Shatov  laughed  and 
called  him  a  skulking  dichotom- 
izer.  When  they  left,  Shatov  went 
home  to  eat.  Decker  went  home 
and  wrote  a  short  story  about 
loneliness,  which  is  the  type  that 
most  young  writers  begin  with, 
then  a  poem  about  the  universe 
and  a  poem  about  dancing  bears, 
the  last  having  rather  short  lines 
and  an  interesting  scheme  of  re¬ 
current  terminal  assonances. 


Decker  looked  up  from  the 
typewriter,  at  which  he  had  not 
been  looking  for  some  time  now, 
and  collected  the  papers  around 
him  into  a  rectangular  bundle, 
tapped  and  patted  it  horizontally 
and  vertically  until,  almost  spon¬ 
taneously,  it  assumed  a  red  mor¬ 
occo  binding  and  a  title  stamped 
in  gold.  Dreamily,  he  changed  it 
to  paperback  size  and  materialized 
a  geometrical  color  design  for  the 
cover.  The  title  in  red  on  black, 
of  course.  Or  black  on  red.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  phoned 
Shatov.  For  concision’s  sake  we 
shall  hear  only  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  conversation: 

".  .  .  and  if  that  weren’t  enough, 
it  happens  that  I  also  have  very 
delicate  sensibilities  about  bodies 
of  work.  By  the  time  I  meet  you, 
the  corpus  won’t  even  be  warm 
any  more.  It  will  probably  be  so 
bloody  rigorous  you  won’t  even 
recognize  it,  much  less  me.  The 
next  best  thing  to  writing  in  cold 
blood  is  rewriting  in  cold  blood, 
which  I  suggest  you  do  in  a  few 
days  when  the  intimacy’s  worn 
off,  and  we’ll  discuss  it  then.” 

"But  you  never  rewrite,  Mike.” 

"That’s  different.  I’m  a  dancing 
bear,  remember?,  Fuzzy  Wuzzy 
in  the  emperor’s  clothes  very 
shabbily  arrayed.  There’s  a  line 
you  can  use  for  an  epigraph.” 

"I  will  if  you’ll  meet  me,  just 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  promise  to  be 
a  good  boy  and  not  explain  the 
symbolisms.” 

"You’re  swaying  me.” 

"Fine.  See  you  there  in  a  half 
hour.” 
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"Wait  a  minute,  kiddo  .  .  .” 
Decker  had  hung  up.  Shrewd 
Decker. 

A  shabby  trick,  Shatov  called  it 
on  his  way  over.  An  artifice,  a 
ploy,  gambit;  and  yet,  not  these, 
because  negative.  Shatov  med¬ 
itated  on  the  semantics  of  the 
Deckerism  and  planned  what  he 
would  say.  When  he  arrived,  he 
had  produced  nothing  chimerical 
or  allusive  enough.  From  the  same 
back  booth,  Decker  said  hello. 

It  was  beer  again  and  Shatov 
was  not  very  careful  to  keep  the 
manuscript  away  from  the  wet 
surface  of  the  table.  Decker  said 
nothing  but  drank  at  the  after¬ 
noon’s  rate.  Affecting  an  atten¬ 
tion  torn  between  the  television 
and  the  waitress’s  varicosities,  he 
caught  Shatov ’s  every  sigh  and 
snort,  noted  the  minuscule  mo¬ 
tions  of  eyebrow  and  lip. 

"The  first  thing,”  said  Shatov, 
harrumphing  and  gazing  critical¬ 
ly  into  the  middle  distance,  "the 
first  thing  is  that,  short  as  it  is, 
the  story  shows  the  effects  of 
semi-profound  inebriation.  There 
are  really  three  things  you  can  do 
when  you  write  what  you  want  to 
call  a  story — you  can  produce  an 
essay,  which  is  pretty  easy  to 
avoid  for  anybody  with  a  brain 
in  his  head,  an  autobiography, 
which  is  very  difficult  for  the 
same  person  to  avoid,  or  finally, 
something  which  really  merits  the 
name.  You’ve  taken  almost  all  the 
detours.  You  know  what  are  the 
hardest  things  to  write?”  Shatov 
nodded  solemnly  at  Decker,  who 
protested  his  ignorance.  "The 


conversation  of  children  and  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  adults. 
Kids’  actions  and  responses  are 
easy,  just  as  it’s  easy  to  put  adults 
together  and  let  them  say  nothing. 
Introspection  is  somewhere  in  the 
middle.  It’s  very  difficult  to  make 
it  good,  and  you’ve  failed  some¬ 
what  miserably,  but  it’s  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Also,  never  use 
the  expression  'stood  revealed’  in 
any  of  its  conjugated  forms,  no 
matter  what  the  subject  and  ap¬ 
position.  Don’t  even  use  the  idea.” 
Shatov  spoke  more,  quite  a  bit 
more,  in  fact.  He  spoke  of  those 
few  Revelationists  who,  by  dint  of 
exhaustive  labor  and  endless  cir¬ 
cumlocutions,  had  made  the 
epiphany  into  a  usable  concept 
only  by  refining  it  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  He  focused  on  Decker  and 
spoke  of  pantheism  and  poetry 
and  their  mutual  exclusiveness 
and  inclusiveness.  He  spoke  of 
philosophy  —  briefly.  Finally,  he 
spoke  about  dancing  bears,  and 
here  the  middle  distance  reclaimed 
him. 

At  this  point  Decker  was  no 
longer  listening,  nor  drinking.  He 
felt  relaxed,  abashed,  and  strange¬ 
ly  triumphant,  as  he  had  when  he 
had  hung  up  on  Shatov.  He  knew 
he  had  asserted  something,  in  fact 
if  not  verbally,  and  he  considered 
using  Shatov  in  a  short  story,  then 
considered  using  him  in  a  drama¬ 
tic  essay,  finally  rejected  both  on 
grounds  of  incompatibility.  He 
smiled  at  Shatov. 

"So  anyway,  if  you  want  to 
have  it  published,”  Shatov  was 
saying,  "if  you  want  to  have  the 
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satisfaction  of  seeing  it  printed 
very  neatly  and  professionally — 
usually — in  a  magazine  read  by  no 
one  but  other  poets  (who  only 
read  it  in  the  hope  of  being  pub¬ 
lished  therrtselves)  and  a  few  in¬ 
structors  in  English  Literature, 
you’ve  got  a  pretty  good  chance. 
You  won’t  get  paid  for  it,  of 
course,  because  they  run  at  a  defi¬ 
cit  anyway,  fueled  by  philanthro¬ 
py  and  artistic  hearts.  What  many 
get  into  the  habit  of  doing  is 
mailing  everything  they  write  to 
The  New  Yorker  first  and  then 
upon  rejection  sending  the  stuff  to 
the  midwestern  sheets.  After  you 
get  rolling,  you  can  have  five  or 
six  different  things  in  the  mails 
simultaneously.  I  think  until  this 
year  I  spent  more  on  stamps  than 
I  ever  received.”  He  would  have  a 
statue  done,  thought  Decker,  of 
Shatov  —  with  one  large  United 
States  postage  stamp  in  place  of 
the  usual  fig  leaf,  and  the  motto 
emblazoned  on  the  surbase  would 
be  Per  ardua  ad  astra. 

Spurred  by  this  reflection,  Dec¬ 
ker  interrupted  Shatov  to  remark 
that  he’d  already  kept  him 


(Shatov)  far  too  long.  The  other 
agreed,  reluctantly  it  seemed,  and 
with  only  the  most  unconvincing 
show  of  shocked  realization  of 
time  flown.  When  they  left, 
Decker  went  home  to  gloat  and 
brood  and,  later,  sleep  (though  he 
anticipated  only  the  gloating) . 
Shatov  went  home  to  write  a 
prose  poem,  a  form  which  had  not 
occurred  to  him  for  some  months, 
and  which  would  strike  him,  along 
with  ideas  for  its  execution,  only 
after  two  hours  of  desultory  con¬ 
versation  with  his  wife. 

"Do  you  know,”  he  said  later, 
"I  felt  like  all  three  witches  in 
Macbeth.  Hail,  thane  of  Prairie 
Schooner.  Hail,  thane  of  Western 
Review.  I  tell  you,  the  boy  has  a 
destiny — at  least,  I  hope  so,  for 
his  sake.  And  all  I  can  hope  for  is 
an  epigraph  or,  at  the  very  most, 
the  dedication  of  some  super- 
surrealistic  novel.”  He  gazed  in¬ 
attentively  at  the  typewriter,  a 
shapeless  bulge  under  a  dust- 
cover,  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
"Well,”  he  said  ambiguously,  and 
devoured  the  last  bite  of  a  fried 
egg  sandwich. 


James  Whiting 
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A  GREAT  SMOULI 


a  story  by  Charles  Duffy 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  THOMAS  DORSEY 


ISTANCE 


Only  two  days  ago,  at  this  very 
hour,  he  had  Mr.  Gonzales’s  queen 
trapped  on  a  corner  of  the  large 
chessboard.  The  clean  Caribbean 
sun  was  distorted  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  on  the  polished  pieces, 
and  glared  so  brightly  off  the  table 
that  the  backs  of  his  eyeballs  hurt 
hard.  As  he  waited  for  his  friend¬ 
ly  head-shaking  opponent  to  de¬ 
cide,  he  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the 
patio,  his  hands  firmly  gripping 
the  white  iron  rail.  The  drop  was 
so  steep  that  he  had  to  rise  a 
little  out  of  his  chair  to  see  again 
the  dull  gold  sliver  of  beach  a 
thousand  feet  below.  His  host  had 
smiled  at  him  sympathetically.  Be¬ 
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yond  the  shore  and  curving  nearly 
all  around  the  mountain  was  the 
unreal  green-laced  blue  that  was 
supposed  to  be  the  sea.  Two  bits 
of  white  were  stuck  on  the  blue 
far  away  to  the  north.  No  clouds 
interrupted  the  sky.  For  an  in¬ 
stant,  during  a  lull  in  the  upslope 
breeze,  life  had  stopped  for  him. 
Mr.  Gonzales  had  said,  "Yes,  I  am 
still  fascinated  by  it  too.” 

Today  Mr.  MacKenzie  is  driv¬ 
ing  slowly  up  the  right  hand  lane 
of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike.  It 
is  March,  wet,  and  he  is  just  start¬ 
ing  to  sniffle  and  grumble  quietly 
about  the  faulty  company  car 
heater.  Fie  turns  some  of  the  dials 
on  the  dashboard,  knowing  it  will 
do  no  good.  "And  it  will  probably 
be  snow  or  at  least  slush  in  the 
mountains,”  he  thinks.  "But  I’ve 
had  it  lucky  this  winter.  I 
shouldn’t  complain.” 

He  turned  the  radio  on,  hoping 
that  he  would  be  in  time.  Sure 
enough,  the  voice  was  just  saying, 
"Haaail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the 
Lord  is  withee,  blessed  art  thou 
.  .  .”  He  fumbled  for  his  rosary 
beads  in  his  pockets,  pushing  his 
back  up  the  rear  of  the  seat,  but 
keeping  his  head  lowered  to  see  the 
road.  The  tickling  beads  were  tan¬ 
gled,  but  he  skillfully  unraveled 
them  with  one  hand,  and  began 
saying  the  responses  in  a  quiet 
voice,  always  finishing  behind  the 
responses  on  the  radio.  After  sev¬ 
eral  "Flail  Marys”  the  rosary  was 
over  and  he  frowned  oddly,  think¬ 
ing  it  had  just  started.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  again.  It  must  be  get¬ 
ting  very  slow,  he  thought. 


But  he  decided  to  begin  again 
by  himself.  Monday? — the  Joyful 
Mysteries.  Big  wet  blobs  of  snow 
began  to  splash  on  the  windshield 
and  get  thicker  and  wilder  as  the 
car  crept  carefully  up  into  the 
hills. 

He  could  not  see  those  hills  now 
in  the  snow  but  he  knew  exactly 
where  they  were  hidden.  To  his 
left  was  a  relatively  sharp  hill, 
below  that  a  long  gentle  one.  And 
on  the  right  was  a  very  large  hill. 
Beyond  these  the  mountains  grew 
successively  higher  until  the  state 
line  where  he  turned  northward 
into  Vermont.  That  would  be  to¬ 
night,  after  he  had  stopped  at  Lee 
and  Pittsfield.  Lee,  Pittsfield,  and 
Vermont.  Every  Monday.  Ver¬ 
mont  all  day  Tuesday,  New 
Hampshire  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  .  .  .  for  thirty-four 
years. 

The  rosary  beads,  completely 
forgotten,  slipped  and  fell  on  the 
seat.  He  picked  them  up  and  put 
them  back  into  his  pocket,  feel¬ 
ing  very  uneasy  because  he  didn’t 
concentrate  on  them,  It  was  the 
first  time  in  many  years  he  didn’t 
say  a  morning  rosary.  Even  on  his 
big  recent  vacation  he  said  it  every 
way,  and  Lord  knows,  he  thought, 
there  were  plenty  of  distractions 
there. 

But  Mr.  MacKenzie  had  forgot¬ 
ten  when  he  had  been  in  the  old 
Spanish  church  during  his  trip. 
That  day  he  had  even  forgotten 
what  day  it  was  but  he  settled  for 
the  Glorious  Mysteries.  When  he 
had  first  seen  the  church,  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  Mr.  Gonzales, 
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he  was  disappointed.  It  was  no  big¬ 
ger  than  his  house  in  Cambridge, 
perfectly  square  and  squat,  and 
not  even  made  of  the  yellow  stuc¬ 
co  he  had  imagined.  The  only 
thing  familiar  about  it  was  the 
arched  facade  and  its  dung-frost¬ 
ed  bell  which  was  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  church. 
But  what  most  struck  him  were 
the  screaming  barefooted  children 
who  were  playing  baseball  beside 
it  when  he  had  arrived,  and  the 
young  American  priest  inside 
standing  on  top  of  a  shiny  alumin¬ 
um  ladder,  putting  new  lightbulbs 
into  the  overhanging  lamps.  The 
priest  had  told  him  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  always  played  ball  there  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
"When  I  have  no  work  to  do,  I 
give  them  a  few  pointers,”  he 
laughed,  noisily  collapsing  the 
ladder.  Then  he  remembered  the 
old  cathedral  in  the  city  where 
motionless  old  women  had  bowed 
black  mantles  to  gasping  vigil 
lights,  and  where  the  magnificent 
architecture  was  proudly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  authentic  parch¬ 
ment  tourist  folder. 

A  snow  plow  was  struggling  up 
the  road  as  Mr.  MacKenzie  was 
getting  out  of  the  car.  The  truck’s 
powerful  headlights  made  the 
shadowy  blue  area  in  front  of  the 
motel  jump  into  stark  whiteness, 
just  long  enough  for  him  to  get 
his  case  from  the  back  seat  and 
find  the  narrow  shoveled  path  to 
the  office.  The  plow  rumbled  past 
and  the  group  vanished,  only  to 
emerge  slowly  and  indistinctly 
again.  He  looked  up  at  the  un¬ 


lighted  motel  sign  and  thanked 
the  plow  behind  him  for  having  lit 
up  the  place.  Otherwise  he  would 
have  gone  right  by  it.  It  was  too 
late  to  reach  Bennington  now,  so 
he  had  decided  to  stop  at  the  motel 
for  the  night. 

The  office  was  suffocatingly 
warm,  but  he  could  feel  a  strong 
damp  draft  running  through  his 
feet  as  he  put  down  his  case  and 
brushed  off  his  coat. 

"Sorry,  I  didn’t  hear  ya  drive 
up,  but  I’m  a  bit  deaf.  And  my 
wife  was  out  back.” 

"Oh,  s’all  right.  I’m  just  glad  I 
found  you.” 

"Pretty  wild  out,  huh?” 

"No,  it’s  died  down  somewhat 
but  the  roads  are  tough.  I  had 
hoped  to  get  to  Bennington,  Ver¬ 
mont  tonight  but  you  can’t  fight 
the  weather.” 

"Salesman?”  said  the  man,  pre¬ 
tending  interest. 

"Yes,  I  am.  I  sell  furniture  to 
resort  areas.  But  don’t  worry, 
motels  are  not  in  my  line.” 

The  owner’s  wife,  who  up  to 
now  had  been  reading  the  New 
York  Sunday  Times,  got  up  and 
came  over  to  the  door.  She  was 
cut  of  the  same  stock  as  her  hus¬ 
band,  small  and  bony,  red-faced, 
and  dressed  in  coarse  cloth.  "Per¬ 
haps  you’d  show  us  your  catalogue 
anyway?”  She  looked  to  her  hus¬ 
band  for  the  reply. 

Mr.  MacKenzie  started  to  say 
something  but  the  owner’s  louder 
voice  stopped  him.  "We  have 
enough  furniture,  what’s  the 
matter  with  ya,  Marion?  Sorry, 
mister,  we’re  not  interested.” 
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The  woman  now  turned  to  Mr. 
MacKenzie  to  answer  her  hus¬ 
band.  "I  only  wanted  to  look  at 
.  .  .  at  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  the  pictures  of 
the  furniture.” 

He  stood  silently,  waiting. 

"Pictures,  pictures,”  the  owner 
said,  turning  his  back  on  the 
other  two.  "Pictures  of  furniture. 
A  whole  collection  of  scrapbooks 
with  pictures  of  furniture  she  has. 
Mister,  you’re  God  to  her  now.  A 
Messiah.” 

She  yelled  back  at  him,  "At 
least  he  is  .  .  .” 

"Shutup!  Do  ya  want  a  room 
here,  furniture  man?” 

"Yes.”  A  cough.  "If  you 
have  .  .  .” 

"All  right,  c’mon.  This  way.” 

Mr.  MacKenzie  started  to  go 
out  the  door  with  him,  but 
stopped  and  asked  if  he  could  use 
the  phone. 

"If  it’s  long  distance,  where 
to?” 

"Cambridge  .  .  .  Massachus — ” 

"Three  dollars  for  three  min¬ 
utes.” 

"Three  dollars!” 

"It’s  my  phone.” 

"It’s  the  company’s  phone.  You 
can’t  make  a  profit  on  it.” 

"That  phone  of  mine  loses  me 
money,  mister.  In  the  summer 
every  tourist  who  stops  here 
phones  somewhere,  stays  on  the 
line  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
politely  asks  me  how  much  it  was 
to  phone  to  New  York  for  three 
minutes,  and  gives  me  a  quarter 
tip.  Got  the  money?” 

Mr.  MacKenzie  felt  the  draft 


icing  his  damp  socks  that  stuck 
inside  his  shoes.  His  coat  began  to 
feel  heavy  as  he  squirmed  for  his 
wallet.  His  collar  itched  the  left 
side  of  his  neck. 

He  handed  the  man  the  money. 
The  man  didn’t  bother  to  count 
them  but  left,  saying  he  would 
have  to  heat  up  the  cabin.  Mr. 
MacKenzie  came  over  to  the  wom¬ 
an  who  had  sat  down  in  a  chair 
next  to  the  briefcase.  She  looks 
even  smaller  when  she  sits,  he 
thought.  Like  a  scared  mouse.  And 
now  she  is  saying  something  to  me. 

"...  me  your  catalogue,  sir?” 

He  did  not  readily  understand 
her  question,  but  when  he  did  his 
fingers  instantly  puffed  with 
blood  and  his  heart  lurched.  The 
image  of  the  grey  unlighted  sign 
outside  rising  phantom-like  from 
the  dark  snow  drifts  flew  into  his 
mind.  He  bent  down  to  his  brief¬ 
case  and  took  out  the  thin  cata¬ 
logue.  "Here,”  he  almost  whis¬ 
pered,  "here  it  is.  You  can  look  at 
it  while  I  make  my  call .  .  .  uh  .  .  . 
where’s  the  phone?” 

She  flipped  through  the  first  few 
pages  eagerly  as  she  answered  him 
absently.  "Telephone?  In  the  back 
room  there.  Light’s  on  the  wall 
inside.”  As  he  turned  away  he 
could  hear  her  racing  through  the 
introductory  pages  of  the  cata¬ 
logue,  turning  page  after  page  like 
a  boy  at  a  barbershop  looking  at 
Life  until  he  came  to  the  pictures. 

"But  why  did  you  phone  today 
instead  of  Wednesday,  dear?” 

"Oh,  I  just  suppose  to  hear  all 
the  news  that  you  must  have  heard 
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by  now.  Get  many  visitors  to¬ 
day?” 

"Well  the  Allens  came  over. 
You  know  they’re  thinking  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Virgin  Islands  next 
winter.” 

"Ya,  ya.  He  was  telling  me.” 

"And  the  Drohans  too,  but  only 
her.  She  stayed  until  six  and  want¬ 
ed  to  hear  all,  and  I  mean  all  about 
the  trip.  God.” 

"Ha  ha.  She’s  a  good  egg, 
though.” 

"Aww,  of  course.  Poor  dear.” 

"You  know,  Peg,  I  was  think¬ 
ing — ”  now  his  coat  pressed 
around  and  on  top  of  his  should¬ 
ers;  "this  vacation  was  really 
something.”  The  backs  of  his  knees 
ached  as  he  crouched  painfully  to 
speak  into  the  low  wall  telephone. 
"It  was  our  first  one  anywhere 
outside  of  New  England.”  As  if 
teasing  him  the  loose  puckered 
mouthpiece  fell  a  few  notches  and 
had  to  be  adjusted.  "And  we 
should  start  going  places  from 
now  on.  I  mean  really.  Next  time 
maybe  to  Mexico  or  Canada.” 
His  now  thoroughly  wet  woolen 
socks  itched  every  possible  surface 
of  his  thawing  feet.  "Even  if  the 
company  doesn’t  pay  for  it  this 
time  we’ll  go.  We  can  afford  it.” 
Two  drops  of  sweat  raced  each 
other  down  his  sides. 

"Now  George,”  the  sharp  voice 
said  laughingly.  "You’re  still  in 
the  holiday  spirit.  And  this  isn’t 
the  time  to  talk  of  planning  next 
year’s  vacation.” 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  I  was  just 
thinking,  you  know?” 

"Sure,  it  would  be  wonderful.” 


"Yes  .  .  .  wouldn’t  it.  I  really 
enjoyed  this  past  month.” 

"Well,  you  deserved  it.” 

"Mmmm.  Well,  I  really  should 
hang  up  now.  Oh.  I,  uh,  might  be 
home  early  this  week.  I  don’t  feel 
completely  rested  yet.  Maybe 
Thursday.” 

On  the  greasy  wooden  floor  in 
the  office  were  a  few  razor-thin 
paper  strips.  Mr.  MacKenzie  saw 
them  as  he  bent  down  to  get  his 
briefcase.  And  on  the  paper- 
strewn  table  he  saw  an  open  black 
scissors  thrown  carelessly  on  the 
Times.  When  he  took  the  cata¬ 
logue  from  the  small  woman  still 
sitting  in  the  torn  leather  chair,  he 
saw  that  one  glossy  page  stuck  out 
neatly.  He  knew  that  the  cata¬ 
logue  was  of  no  use  now  and  he 
had  no  others  with  him.  In  an 
instantaneous  swelling  of  anger  in¬ 
side  his  head,  and  choking  his 
throat  with  his  own  mouth,  he 
snatched  up  the  scissors.  They 
squeaked  irritatingly.  "You  cut  up 
my  catalogue,  didn’t  you,  you 
stupid  ass!”  He  raised  his  arm  and 
drove  the  scissors  down  on  the 
table,  but  realizing  as  he  did  it 
that  the  dull  closed  point  would 
not  stick  in.  Instead  it  just  fell  on 
the  paper  with  a  tiny  "chirp”  and 
only  left  a  small  round  impression 
on  the  thick  paper.  Then,  his 
head  shaking  vibrantly,  he  picked 
up  his  case  and  walked  out  into 
the  icy  air,  wondering  how  long  it 
would  be  before  he  could  again 
lean  a  little  out  of  a  patio  chair 
and,  gripping  a  white  iron  railing, 
have  another  view  from  the  moun¬ 
tain. 
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THE  MATADOR 


•p.  .  ><  pw  •  i 

Damn  rain.  Diego  stared  out 
lall  window  of  the  dressing 

•’i  t  11*  ^i*i  • 

he  bullring  was  thick  wit 
tan  mud  and  the  rain  was  sti 
drizzling  down. 

How’s  that?”  I  said. 

Damn  rain,  he  said.  Diego 
was  quite  drunk.  "But  maybe,  you 
know,  maybe  it  isn’t  so  damn. 
Maybe  it  likes  us.  Maybe  the 
skinny  swine  will  sink  in  it,  eh? 
Maybe  the  bull  will  get  stuck  — 
all  four  feet.  They  can  lift  him  out 
with  a  derrick.” 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOSEPH  TRIBBLE 
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"Don’t  be  too  hard  on  him,”  I 
said.  "Remember  you’re  stewed. 
You’re  potted.  You  think  this  rain 
is  good  for  anybody?  He’s  tired.” 
I  wasn’t  feeling  too  bad  myself. 

Manuel  had  been  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  matadors  in  all 
Spain.  Then  he  went  after  effect. 
The  pants  became  his  trademark 
and  stories  spread  of  how  he  stood 
over  his  mother  until  she  finished 
and  when  they  were  tight  enough 
he  had  her  fit  them  to  him  until  he 
could  breathe  just  enough  to  face 
the  bull  and  just  enough  to  utilize 
his  thinness.  I  don’t  say  the  pants 
spoiled  him,  but  he  soon  became 
less  conscious  of  the  bull  and  more 
so  of  what  mud  or  blood  was  spat¬ 
tered  around  him.  The  people,  the 
aficionados,  knew  it.  They  liked 
the  bull.  And  yet  Manuel  was  not 
discouraged.  He  still  had  his 
mother. 

"I’ll  kill  him.”  Diego  looked  out 
the  window.  "Damn  rain.” 

The  door  opened.  A  fat  little 
man  in  a  raincoat  pushed  himself 
through  the  small  passage.  He  was 
very,  very  wet,  but  spotlessly 
clean.  He  smiled  and  opened  his 
mouth. 

Behind  him  four  steps  followed 
the  soaking  matador.  He  slammed 
the  door  and  didn’t  seem  to  see  us. 
"Damn  bull,”  he  said.  Soft  brown 
hung  from  his  coat  and  his  boots 
and  his  face  and  his  knees.  He  had 
not  spent  the  whole  fight  on  his 
feet.  Something  behind  him  kept 
him  occupied.  "Damn  bull,”  he 
said.  He  turned  around  to  take  off 
his  coat  of  lights  and  I  saw  it. 
From  side  to  side  the  tight  green 


pants  hung  down  at  two  angles. 
Stripes  of  red  and  green  grinned 
out  from  underneath. 

"New  pants?”  I  said. 

He  noticed  us.  "Yes.  My  Moth¬ 
er.  Fifteen  nights.  Fifteen  nights, 
and  just  finished  for  the  damn 
bull.” 

I  could  have  felt  sorry  for  him, 
but  there  was  something  to  be 
done.  I  knew  it.  Pity  would  have 
been  entirely  out  of  place. 

"Manuel,  let  me  take  your 
boots.”  The  little  man  was  trying 
to  help.  He  put  them  on  the  kneel- 
er  before  the  statue. 

"Damn  bull.” 

Diego  had  averted  his  attention 
from  the  window.  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you.”  He  rose. 

"My  agent,”  Manuel  said.  The 
little  man  grinned  happily  from 
the  raincoat.  "He  will  be  happy  to 
take  care  of  all  my  business.  There 
is  no  finer  in  all  Spain.”  He  was 
trying  to  measure  the  length  of 
the  gap  with  his  fingers. 

"To  be  sure,”  Diego  said.  "You 
know  damn  well  what  I  want. 
What’s  wrong  with  my  bulls?  Are 
you  so  good  now  that  a  bull  can’t 
feed  you?  You  tell  all  the  toreros. 
You  tell  all  the  agents.  My  bulls 
are  no  good.  What’s  wrong  with 
my  bulls?” 

"Your  bulls  are  homosexual.” 

"Go  to  hell.” 

"That  or  impotent.  They  have 
no  fight.  They  are  afraid  of  me.  I 
have  no  traffic  with  sick  bulls.” 

"Go  to  hell.”  Diego  was  elo¬ 
quent,  but  unconvincing.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  perspire  at  the  neck. 

Manuel  lit  a  long  black  cigar. 
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It  made  his  face  look  almost  fatter 
and  threw  him  out  of  proportion. 
He  sat  down  in  the  only  large 
chair  in  the  room  and  there  was  a 
ripping  sound. 

"Damn  bull,”  he  said,  and 
reached  back  for  a  new  estimate. 

"My  bulls  are  trained  to  be 
killers.  All  of  them.”  Diego  wiped 
his  throat.  "They  tear  apart  the 
steers.” 

"They  fake  it,”  Manuel  said. 

"That  can’t  be  proved.  You 
have  no  grounds  for  saying  it. 
Rather  they  should  rip  you  apart.” 
Manuel  would  have  made  a  nice 
steer,  I  thought.  I  offered  the 
agent  a  drink.  He  smiled. 

"I  have  seen  your  farm,”  Man¬ 
uel  was  saying.  "You  treat  them 
like  children.  They  are  fed.  Morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  spoon  fed.  You  are 
their  papa,  not  their  breeder.  You 
run  them  in  circles  to  be  sure  they 
tire.  Then  you  put  them  to  bed. 
And  you  keep  them  from  the 
cows.  They  are  not  bulls;  they 
are  sick.  I  have  seen  your  farm.” 

"Go  to  hell.” 

"I  stay  here.” 

"Was  it  not  one  of  my  bulls 
who  slashed  your  pants  today? 
You  stay  close  to  the  bull,  yes. 


But  from  the  wrong  side  you  stay 
close.” 

"Damn  pants.”  The  matador 
changed  his  attack.  "Leave  them 
out  of  this.  I  will  tell  those  I  know 
that  your  bulls  are  not  worthy  to 
be  seen  with  a  matador.  It  is  my 
judgment.  I  have  fought  with 
them,  and  they  are  not  normal. 
Believe  me.  They  are  not  normal.” 

"Suppose  I  believe  you.  What  do 
I  do?  Start  selling  flowers  at  the 
bullfights?  I’ll  give  up  my  bulls 
and  sell  flowers.” 

"Become  a  tailor  and  I’ll  send 
you  my  pants,”  Manuel  said. 

Diego  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
landed  in  the  same  armchair  with 
Manuel.  "You  and  your  damn 
pants,”  he  said.  Manuel  got  up 
from  under  him  and  kicked  his 
rear  with  his  bare  foot.  "Take 
your  sick  bulls  and  go  to  Madrid,” 
he  said.  "They  have  sick  matadors 
to  match.” 

Diego  ran  for  the  matador. 
Madrid  was  his  home  town.  I  did 
not  watch.  I  turned  to  the  agent. 
He  smiled.  I  motioned  to  the  door 
and  he  nodded  and  we  went  out 
down  the  long  corridor  and 
through  the  bullring  to  the  cafe. 
On  the  way  I  bought  a  flower. 

James  M.  Keegan 
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TROUBADORS  AND  MINNESINGERS 


Illustrated  by  Joseph  Tribble 
Detail  from  Le  Livre  Des  Tournois  du  Roi  Rene 
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LAMENTOSO,  MA  NON  TROPPO 


It  is  never  broad  daylight  in  Scollay  Square — 
Unerring  light  descends: 
in  caracoles  at  Copley, 

concertedly  upon  the  Common — 

But  here,  the  days  run  course  in  caricature: 
light  falters  over  the  ill-reputed  roofs, 
is  caught,  unleavened,  in  eaves, 

and  shunted  from  chary  gables  .  .  . 

Curfewed  sun  on  sidewlk,  phthisic  starglint; 
here,  in  the  consequential  vespertine, 
the  morning  break  for  bock. 


During  yesterday’s,  Irene, 

(my  unconfederated  Needham  tourist) , 

I  saw  a  man  who  looked  like  the  devil — 

A  local  denizen, 
he  was  lost 

and  stopped  aslant  Casino  cameos  .  .  . 

We  apprehend  the  Joe  and  Nemo  stools, 
gregarious  recluses; 

observe  the  twitching  steady  patron  gnaw 
at  two  intrinsic  burgers; 

we  feel  the  patties  holding  aloof  in  his  tract — 

Bystander  .  .  .  bystander,  what  do  you  pander  .  .  . 
beneath  Hotel  Imperial’s  abutting  neon, 
letters  glowing  like  a  semaphore 
at  Park  St.  Under  .  .  . 
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Who  goes  there,  near  the  heirloomed  archway’s  access? 

It  is  McMann: 

Faustus  with  the  double-barreled  knees, 
consolidating  validities 

beyond  the  beachhead  of  a  honeymoon. 

See  his  sharded  sneakers  skim  the  trash-strafed  streets, 
flak  roaring  from  his  stride — 

Hear  him  barter  his  sung  and  shuffling  soul, 
in  strobic  monologues, 

for  a  sealbeam  from  a  buddliner  .  .  . 
and  an  ambulance  siren. 

Hear  his  pacings,  pitted  against  the  hiss  of  the  blocks’  crepuscular — 

It  is  never  good  and  bright  in  Scollay  Square — 

But  Irene,  do  we  darkly  squint, 

amid  this  city’s  weltered  rucks? 

Or  do  we  somewhat  wink, 
like  Baudelaire, 

out  of  our  eyes’  wilder  prudence  .  .  . 


Arthur  Byron 


THE  ENCHANTED  FROG 


Remembering  little  of  life  as  a  prince 
Remains  a  frog  though  he  is  wise, 

Having  the  best  of  friends  in  flies. 

Considerate  ladies  weep  at  his  well 
While  he  stays  in  the  wall,  croaks 

mythic  love 

And  has  no  secret s  to  tell. 

Callously  green  in  the  black  rock 
Hid  from  the  moon  that  leaves  him  cold, 

He  is  the  sediment  of  a  good  beginning 
And  a  crone’s  spell  that  worked  too  well. 

Hard  habit  in  the  comfortable  skin 
Shuns  the  reflected  sad  face  above 

at  the  rim. 

The  rippling  tear-pool  and  the  hint  of  kiss 
Loses  to  a  creature  in  the  corner 

and  the  troll’s  hiss. 

Ultan  M arc  Rice 
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THURSDAY'S  CHILD 

for  William  Carlos  Williams 


Doyle  braced  his  microcosmic  shield 
in  gray  defense  of  August,  the  gambits 
and  the  stratagems  of  humid  days 
and  languid  buzzing  nights  missed  their  mark. 

Galvanized,  Doyle  sat  amidst  the  chestnuts 
thinking  August,  ploying  on  perimeters  of  time 
where  late  summer  pigeons  clung  to  Trinity 
like  barnacles  in  afternoon  sea. 

What  yesterdays  there  were,  what  threads 
or  harlequin  to  mock  him  in  their  flight; 
poor  Buffo  of  the  stone  mind.  The  notes 
of  tragedy  are  present  here:  that's  certain. 

All  of  the  twists  of  heart  involved 
would  set  republics  weeping, 
if  the  truth  were  known. 


James  McMann 
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EXTRA  TEMPUS,  NOLI  FUCERE 


No  spring  lamb  this: 
spilled  into  the  green- 
plush  time  of  spring’s 
aftermath  unseared, 
before  the  sultry 
golden  winds  of  summer 
cut  the  sappy-stemmed  grass. 

Colorless  breath 
of  kinky  wool,  stitched 
to  bone  thistledowned 
with  milk-thin  muscles, 
bread-like  thews  and  blood, 
What  convoluting 
end  hunches,  hunkers 
over  your  formless  soul? 

Can  you  gambol,  ramble 
through  the  hock  high 
alfalfa,  the  yellow 
cloved  clover,  waiting 
on  the  butcher’s 
bloody  guilotine, 
or  dessicating  sun 
to  bare  bones  as  you  run? 


Gregory  Dunkel 


PICKING  FLOWERS  .  .  . 


i 

is  no  excuse  for  being  tardy  at  the  hoe 
or  foundry  stone;  mark  you  well: 
when  suns  admonish  good  fields  to  sprout 
and  strut  foliate  colors  retracing 
last  year’s  conventions,  then,  I  say, 
is  the  time  for  the  strong  will  and 
the  straight  gazed  sense  of  duty. 

II 

Along  the  rows  of  beaded  earth, 
past  colloquiums  of  crows  on  fences 
or  sailing  in  their  black  circles, 
the  march  of  events  seems  to  regress, 
or  at  least  stand  still  in  clover  silence. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  which  kills. 

III 

There  is  nothing  didactic  about  spring, 

nothing  gainful  in  the  money  sense, 

yet  there  is  a  simmer  in  the  blood 

and  a  reddening  of  ears  in  this  pulsing  time. 

Who  knows  what  benefits  come  now 

that  are  neither  leaves  nor  flowers? 

James  McMann 
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SONG 


i 

Richard  came  back  from  the  Asian  war  at  last 
to  Cicely  waiting  with  joyful  anxious  tears: 
her  ensign  hero,  P  T  boat  commander 
who  drove  his  small  and  sturdy  wooden  wedge 
some  hundred  times  between  Imperial  Isles; 
the  battle  over,  he  had  done  his  job; 
across  the  sea,  a  train  from  Frisco  east, 
and  in  the  lilacs  he  and  Cicely  kissed. 


II 

Like  wormy  piers  his  soul  decayed  within 
and  from  the  rocky  coast  of  Kennebunk 
he  often  stared:  a  yearning  in  his  soul 
for  strands  that  he  could  never  know: 
one  dusk,  no  moon  to  rein  his  waning  tides 
(no  longer  love,  for  he  no  longer  loved) 
he  threw  himself  into  the  churning  surf 
to  die  a  drowning,  dashed  upon  the  rocks. 

John  Brennan 
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SECRETARIAT 


Astringent  female 
faces 

(ugh  and  un 
wanted  and  un 
weddingmarched ) 
in  hackneyed  horn-rimmed 
frustration 

push  babyless  carriages 

as  they  delegate  diamondless  fingers 
to  seek 
to  find 

speedy  sensibility 


these  atrophied  tenements 
crumple  to  genderless 
clay  gardens 

in  the  whisper  of 

ten  o’clock  gossip  breaks 


John  Thomas  White 
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UPON  HER  HAIR 


Moon  gold,  red  moon  gold,  twisted  into  threads 

of  lustrous  silken  liquidity, 

woven,  shone  into  a  cloth  of  gold, 

fairer,  softer,  finer  than  any  ever 

loomed  in  ancient  Burgundy. 


Gregory  M.  Dunkel 


READ  THIS  SONG  TONIGHT 


Read  this  song  tonight 
And  rivers  shall  form  towers 
So  windowed  with  the  light 
Loneliness  shall  open  like  a  flower 
And  close  upon  its  own  mute  breath. 

Read  this  song  tonight, 

And  past  winds  that  blew  apart  the  hours 
Shall  close  upon  this  clutch  of  light 
That  held  the  strange  and  fertile  powers 
More  innocent  than  birth  or  death. 

Harry  Paul  Canley 
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AMPHIONIC 


The  house  crumbled  to  its  cellar  when 
you  left;  it  could  not  stand  to  have 
no  sound  of  you,  and  yielded  to 
the  pendulous  fruit  of  flanking  cranes. 
It  was  an  odd  and  staid  brick  house 
that  some  could  smile  to  see  fall, 
but  I  had  built  it,  and  did  not. 


Eugene  Clasby 
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ECCE  LIGNUM 


Treed  into  the  ground 
I  lift  branches  with 
hight  enough  to 
shatter  forty  stars. 

for  the  sound  of  it 
may  has  broken  april 
with  brittle  pieces 
of  a  noise  erect 
preparing  sight  to  mean 

for  soft  sound  of  lift 

i. 


standing  for  the  fact  of 

no  other  sound  of 

being  quiet  enough  to  need 


I, 


soft  as  milk,  begin. 


Paul  Hudon 
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it; 


There  used  to  be  a  captain  down 
at  Chatham  Bar.  All  through  the 
summer  days,  he  sat  in  the  maple 
chair  outside  the  Sprindrift  Res¬ 
taurant,  the  sun  beating  gently 
against  the  faded  blue  of  his  denim 
shirt,  bleeding  still  more  of  the 
color  into  the  soft  air  which 
swirled  about  him,  cooled  by  the 
ocean  and  warmed  by  the  summer 
sun.  The  Atlantic  rolled  in  beside 
him,  waves  breaking  like  a  foam- 
edged  summons,  and  he  exhaled  a 
cloud  of  smoke  from  his  pipe  and 
smiled,  the  old  blue  eyes  sharp¬ 
ened  by  the  same  salt  that  had  sea¬ 
soned  and  dried  his  skin;  I  looked 
at  him  and  thought  of  clipper- 
ships. 


But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  I 
was  fourteen  then,  and  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  lawyer,  like  my  father; 
and  I  did  not  know  then  what  I 
know  now:  that  no  man  now  alive 
has  sailed  a  clipper-ship.  Still  I 
can  see  him  sitting  there,  patiently 
waiting  for  the  audience  he  knew 
would  come,  and  I  can  still  feel 
the  cool  salt  breeze  on  my  face. 

At  last  the  tourists  came,  as 
though  they  had  been  told  some¬ 
where  that  he  held  the  power  to 
enthrall  them.  He  waited  until 
the  murmuring  had  given  way  to 
silence,  and  then  he  shifted  in  his 
chair  and  removed  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth.  He  gazed  at  us  for  a 
moment,  and  like  the  rest  of  them, 
I  was  sure  that  he  intended  to 
speak  to  me  alone.  I  glanced 
away,  a  little  restlessly,  and  the 
sun  reflected  from  the  water  and 
dazed  my  eyes.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  ocean  had  muffled  its 
sound  to  hear  him  speak. 

"I  recall,”  he  said,  and  before 
me  he  began  to  navigate  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  Port-au- 
Prince,  Capetown,  and  Naples  ap¬ 
peared  before  me  as  though  I  had 
taken  hold  of  the  wind  and  been 
swept  from  the  shifting  sands  of 
Chatham  Bar  like  a  feather.  Eight 
years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
his  words  have  slipped  beneath  the 
surface  of  my  memory  like  shells 
cast  into  the  sea,  but  the  meaning 
remains,  undiminished. 

When  he  had  finished,  someone 
cleared  his  throat,  and  I  listened 
anxiously  while  the  speaker  asked 
him  to  point  in  the  direction  of 
these  ports.  Possibly  it  was  a  test 


—  I  know  I  thought  so,  then  — 
but  the  old  blue  eyes  crinkled 
quickly  as  he  swung  his  hand  to¬ 
ward  the  southeast. 

"There,”  he  said,  announcing 
the  names  as  though  they  had  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  "there  is  Haiti. 
And  there,”  sweeping  his  hand  to 
east-southeast,  "is  Capetown.” 
Cairo  and  Naples  he  indicated  in 
the  same  regal  tones,  and  then  the 
majesty  left  his  voice,  and  a  kind 
of  awe  replaced  it.  By  then  he 
was  pointing  due  east,  and  if  the 
bright  blue  ocean  beneath  his 
directing  hand  made  any  sound,  I 
did  not  hear  it.  "And  over  there 
.  .  .  is  Spain.” 

He  drew  the  sibilance  out  delib¬ 
erately,  and  the  audience  unthink¬ 
ingly  extended  it  with  a  sigh.  And 
just  as  it  became  apparent  that  he 
had  no  more  to  tell,  the  muted 
ocean  renounced  its  gentleness  and 
sent  a  great  blue  comber  crashing 
like  an  exclamation  point  on  the 
shore.  I  shifted  my  gaze  from  the 
water  to  his  face,  and  once  again 
I  felt  that  he  had  spoken  only  to 
me. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  was 
willing  to  share  the  experience 
with  anyone,  although  I  wanted 
very  badly  to  discuss  it  with  my 
father.  It  took  until  November 
for  me  to  harness  enough  courage 
to  talk  about  it,  and  even  then  I 
was  not  sure  that  I  should  speak.  I 
can  still  recall  the  clatter  of  the 
November  wind  outside  the 
house,  as  I  asked  my  father  if  the 
captain  had  always  been  there. 

"I  doubt  it,  Johnny,”  he  replied, 
rattling  the  newspaper  as  he  spoke, 
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as  though  in  answer  to  the  metal 
wind  outside.  "More  likely  he’s 
some  old  derelict  they  hired  to 
improve  business.”  He  lowered 
the  paper  slowly,  and  the  lamp¬ 
light  glinted  harshly  from  the 
durable  steel  frames  of  his  glasses. 
"Notice  how  he  gathered  a  crowd 
for  the  restaurant?  He’s  a  tourist 
attraction,  and  nothing  more.” 

A  tourist  attraction,  and  noth¬ 
ing  more:  that  was  what  he  said, 
but  there  was  a  lull  in  the  wind, 
as  though  it  had  been  catching  its 
breath  after  a  difficult  task,  and  I 
have  never  heard  it  since  without 
shivering. 

My  father  folded  the  paper  pre¬ 
cisely,  as  he  studied  me  over  his 
glasses,  and  I  had  the  vague  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  should  speak,  although 
I  couldn’t.  "You  didn’t  believe 
him,  did  you?”  he  asked,  in  a  tol¬ 
erant,  amused  tone,  and  I  shook 
my  head  quickly,  so  that  he  would 
not  see  that  I  had  been  deceived. 
Then  I  left  him,  sitting  there  in 
the  lamplight,  because  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  smiling  incredulity 
in  his  eyes,  any  more  than  I  could 
bear  the  certain  knowledge  that 
the  old  captain  could  not  take  his 
listeners  to  Spain,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I  was  able  to 


return. 

But  that  was  eight  years  ago. 
Since  then,  there  have  been  two 
or  three  hurricanes,  and  one  of 
them  destroyed  the  restaurant,  and 
the  maple  chair.  The  old  captain 
died  some  time  ago,  killed  by  an 
illness  which  no  one  in  Chatham 
had  ever  heard  of,  until  it  took 
him.  I  never  could  find  out  if  he 
had  really  been  a  captain — every¬ 
one  there  took  it  for  granted. 
Since  then,  I  have  graduated  from 
high-school,  and  from  college, 
and  I  have  had  to  tell  my  father 
that  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  lawyer, 
as  he  had  hoped  I  would  be,  since 
the  day  he  first  had  a  son.  And  I 
have  learned,  somewhere  along 
the  line,  that  steam  had  scrapped 
the  clipper-ships  eighty-odd  years 
before  I  was  born.  In  those  quick 
years,  these  and  other  trivial 
things  have  happened,  and  Chat¬ 
ham  Bar  has  probably  moved  a 
foot  or  two  closer  to  the  equator, 
without  anyone  noticing.  Still, 
the  tumbling  years  have  not  erased 
my  memory,  and  I  doubt  they 
ever  will,  for  even  now  the  cool 
breeze  from  the  ocean  slides  over 
me,  and  soothes  me  with  a  touch 
that  I  cannot  describe,  for  over 
there  is  Spain. 

George  V.  Higgins 
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fHE  MOON 


o- 

It  rained  silently  on  a  shingle 
roof  and  into  the  glass  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  this  is  how  it  was:  There 
was  suddenly  a  pattern  of  areas  of 
lightness  which  spread  until  they 
disappeared,  each  into  absolutes  of 
black  asphalt.  And  watching,  be¬ 
tween  white  curtains,  the  girl 
thought  that  to  have  one’s  life 
measured  out  in  soundless,  soft 
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rains  should  be  pleasant.  The  roof 
adjacent  to  her  window  was  as  if 
all  water,  and  as  she  looked  longer 
she  saw  other  raindrops  falling  be¬ 
yond  the  roof,  and  these  were 
really  rain  in  the  evening  of  the 
summer.  And  the  girl  felt  that 
sadness  must  be  looking  out  to 
rain,  and  knowing  it,  and  being 
not  able  to  tell  of  it. 


Other  students  would  be  in  the 
studio  downstairs  by  a  fire,  and 
laughing  and  speaking,  and  later, 
when  she  went  down,  one  would 
give  her  a  glass  of  wine,  and  would 
be  happy  to  her  for  a  while  and 
then  would  go  away  because  she 
could  not  be  happy  back.  The 
master  would  come  in,  also,  and 
see  her,  and  he  would  speak  to  the 
other  student  painters,  and  she 
would  watch  and  listen  to  him, 
sitting  close  and  silently. 

Awake!  for  Morning  in  the 
bowl  of  Night  has  flung  the  stone 
that  puts  the  stars  to  flight.  Oh, 
see  —  the  great  man  is  coming, 
and  the  light  of  the  day  is  behind 
him.  He  is  carrying  his  boxes  of 
paints  and  brushes  to  the  church, 
and  he  will  paint  the  wall  of  the 
church  with  the  light.  See  how  his 
ladder  is  set  up  against  the  wall, 
and  he  will  climb  and  work  from 
it. 

The  great  man  has  talked  about 
her  paintings  —  wondered  at  the 
beautiful,  strange  faces  with  their 
sadness  in  orange  and  green  smiles. 
And  he  has  spoken  of  lines  and 
colors  to  the  girl,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  that  colors  and  lines  have  no 
directions  because  they  are  not 
able  to  have  direction,  and  faces 
have  no  names  except  my  name. 
Why  cannot  I  tell  of  a  face  in 
the  dark  light  which  sings  to  me? 

Now  there  is  light  enough,  and 
he  is  obtaining  the  ladder,  and 
will  begin.  He  is  putting  the  first 
person  on  the  wall.  It  will  be  the 
woman  whose  son  was  brought 
back  to  life.  And  he  draws  her 
body  in  black  outline — how  clever 


— and  now  he  is  making  a  happy 
face  —  oh,  we  know  her  face  — 
it  is  Rita  who  came  to  the  school 
in  love  so  much.  And  when  her 
man  died  she  loved  him  even  more, 
and  had  not  love  for  any  other 
thing.  And  the  painter  taught  her 
to  put  the  love  into  her  paintings, 
to  love  them,  and  then  to  love 
other  things,  and  he  fashioned  Rita 
into  a  beautiful  woman.  He  is 
truly  an  excellent  craftsman. 

With  a  red-bright  flower  I  sat 
once  in  sunlight,  watched  by  him. 
I  knew  the  flower  inside  myself 
and  he  wondered  and  I  wondered 
if  I  loved  it.  Did  he,  as  I  sat  in  the 
sun,  think  that  I  am  pretty? 

It  is  warmer  and  he  takes  off 
his  jacket  as  he  gets  down  from 
the  ladder.  He  has  finished  the 
woman  whose  son  was  brought 
back  to  life,  and  he  will  start  the 
next  person  —  a  leper  who  was 
cured.  The  painter  moves  the  lad¬ 
der  further  along  the  wall  and  he 
climbs  it.  Now  he  is  making  the 
body  —  and  the  face  is  beginning 
to  smile  —  ah  —  it  is  a  thank  you- 
happy  smile.  And  we  know  whose 
face  it  will  be.  It  is  Martin  of  the 
wonderful  hands  —  who  would 
paint  nakedness  and  pain  and  sor¬ 
row  because  they  are;  but  his 
paintings  burned  themselves,  and 
we  would  see  only  ashes.  The 
painter  said,  "Make  the  fire,  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  the  people  in  it.”  After  a 
while  Martin  could  see  the  fire, 
know  the  people  and  had  grown 
to  such  beauty  that  he  thought 
himself  reborn. 

In  the  rain,  toward  the  next 
day,  the  girl  sees  almost  herself. 
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Sometimes  she  is  happy  that  she 
has  not  given  herself  to  a  man, 
sometimes,  hearing  of  the  beauty 
of  two  people,  she  is  sad  that  she 
has  not  given  herself.  And  I  am 
young  and  could  be  with  one  of 
the  young  men;  could  I  love  him 
and  love  myself,  and  be  beautiful? 

He  is  moving  the  ladder  along 
the  wall.  Who  will  the  next  one 
be?  The  boy  who  asked,  "What 
shall  I  do  to  gain  eternal  life?”  He 
seems  a  strange  person  to  be  there. 
The  great  man  is  more  intent  as  he 
moves  along.  The  sun  is  brighter, 
and  should  he  not  protect  his  eyes 
from  the  harshness  of  the  bleak 
outlined  figures?  And  should  he 
not  rest  in  the  shade  for  a  short 
time?  This  face  is  the  boy  of  mild¬ 
ness  —  remember  his  paintings  of 
clear  pure  things  which  he  wanted 
to  be  with  his  life  —  and  the  great 
man  let  him  go  to  paint  clean 
fruits  and  flowers  and  children.  Is 
not  this  face  as  beautiful  as  the 
others? 

As  the  rain  was,  the  girl  went 
down  stairs  toward  the  great  man; 
he  was  there  alone  and  her  inside 
was  like  weeping.  He  touched  her 
shoulder.  "Let  me  help  you,”  he 


cried.  "Please,  there  is  a  space  in¬ 
side  me,”  she  said;  "can  you  know 
what  I  am  saying?” 

Now  he  is  doing  Mary  Magdalen 
and  her  face  is  like  singing;  her 
colors  are  filled  with  the  light.  It 
must  be  the  sun.  It  is  almost  noon 
and  the  painter’s  shadow  is  com¬ 
ing  up  beside  him  on  the  wall.  But 
who  is  her  face?  We  don’t  know — 
don’t  know.  Her  arm  is  out¬ 
stretched  .  .  .  Aaah  —  he  begins 
Christ.  It  is  Christ  on  a  cross.  One 
of  his  hands  is  in  the  hand  of 
Mary  Magdalen  —  he  is  looking 
at  the  other  and  looking  at  Mary 
—  there  is  such  love  in  the  face 
of  Christ  —  it  is  the  face  of  the 
girl.  And  it  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  face.  The  painter  has 
finished,  the  moment  of  noon  here 
and  in  its  radiance  the  figures  on 
the  wall  appear  round.  As  the 
painter  sees,  the  shadow  of  him  on 
the  ladder  crosses  the  wall,  and 
the  shadow  is  Mary  Magdalen.  We 
know  that  he  is  her  face,  that  her 
face  is  the  same  as  Christ. 

And  the  painter  puts  away  his 
tools  and  hopes  that  the  girl  is 
waiting  for  him  in  a  place  that 
will  be  quiet. 
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